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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION. 


The evident revival of interest in the game of 
Croquet during the last few years, and the recent 
formation of a Croquet Association, with the object of 
encouraging and regulating Matches and Tourna¬ 
ments throughout the country under a recognised 
code of laws,-seem to point to the present as a suit¬ 
able time to accede to the oft-expressed wishes of 
numerous friends and players, and to publish a new 
and revised edition of this work, the two former issues 
having been out of print for some years. 

As an ex-champion player, I may perhaps be 
allowed to state, by way of advertisement, without 
being accused of undue egotism, that “ The Complete 
Croquet-Player ” when first published, containing as 
it did the experience of one who had given an 
example of how to win, and had reduced theory into 
practice, with the consequent acquisition of numerous 
silver cups and other prizes, was hailed by many, and 
those not the lesser authorities, as a standard work 
on the game. 

It is, alas ! some years since the Open Champion¬ 
ship of the game has been competed for. But 
though the public contests have been interrupted for 
a while, in many secluded neighbourhoods the “ snop ” 
of the boxwood has never been silent, and it is now 
the pleasant privilege of some of the giants of earlier 
days to assist the ambitious of the new generation to 



attain to the glories of former Tournaments, and it 
must afford all true lovers of the game peculiar gratifi¬ 
cation to note the increasing enthusiasm with which 
recent meetings have been supported. 

The game remains as fascinating and as trying to 
the temper as ever. The Laws now generally used at 
Prize Meetings are practically the same as the Con¬ 
ference Code, under which the Championship Matches 
were played (see page 47); the principal controversy 
lying as of yore around the vexed question of 
“ pegging out ” by the adversary—a question not 
materially affecting the tactics in ordinary play, espe¬ 
cially when, as is now often done, a time limit is 
placed on the length of the match games. I conceive, 
therefore, that I cannot better serve the cause of the 
good game of Croquet, than by offering to the players 
of to-day the maxims and instructions that led our 
Champions of other days to the peg of victory, and 
gave many a more modest professor an interesting 
and healthful hour. 

With these few remarks, and with the statement 
that the history of the game and list of Prize-Winners 
have been brought up to date as far as it has been 
possible to obtain the necessary information, I com¬ 
mend this new edition of “ The Complete Croquet- 
Player” to my readers, thanking at the same time 
many kind friends for assistance willingly rendered. 

Esher, Surrey: 

September, 1896. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As is the case with many other well-known games, 
very little is known about the origin of Croquet. It 
made its first appearance in its present form about 
twenty years ago. Who invented it, is a question 
which has never been answered. All that we know 
at present is that it was brought over from Ireland, as 
a game then just introduced, by a Miss Macnaghten. 
She had seen it, in its primitive state, in the south of 
France, or Italy, where it was played by the peasants. 
We shall, I am afraid, never learn anything further, for 
this poor lady is now no more, having been accident¬ 
ally burnt to death. 

The ancestry of Croquet has been claimed for many 
ancient games and pastimes; notably pall mall, in 
which a ball is struck through a hoop placed at the 
end of an alley or mall, with an implement very like a 
croquet-mallet; and chicane or hockey. Golf, also, 
is said to have a resemblance to Croquet. I do not 
think it necessary to give here a longer account of the 
history of the game, and there is really not much more 
to be said about it; but I may refer those who may 
wish to pursue the subject further, to Dr. Prior’s 
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two balls together, as in the croquet-strokes in Croquet. 

The game which most resembles Croquet is billiards, 
and Croquet has often been called “ lawn billiards.” 
But there is no stroke in billiards equivalent to any 
one of the many croquet or two-ball strokes in Cro¬ 
quet; and, moreover, the various combinations pro¬ 
duced in Croquet by there being two sides, each side 
having two balls, are wanting. If Croquet be con¬ 
sidered as a rival to cricket, there is this important 
difference between the two games, that while twenty- 
two players are required for a complete game of 
cricket, only two are necessary for Croquet in its best 
form. Besides, ladies cannot play cricket, while they 
can, and do, play Croquet, and often very well too. 
Thus, though billiards and cricket have some merits 
peculiarly their own, it must, I think, be admitted 
that, in several respects, Croquet is superior to both. 

The great difference between Croquet and almost 
all other ball games lies in the action which each ball 
has upon the others. It is in this hitting of one ball 
by another, called the * roquet,” the consequent “ cro¬ 
quet,” in which the two balls are placed together and 
struck so as to move them both, and the endless 
varieties of play which result, that the peculiar merit 
and charm of Croquet are to be found. 
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Croquet may be said to be eminently a home game. 
It affords excitement enough for public matches, and 
is a very suitable entertainment for garden-parties; 
but its proper sphere is on the well-kept lawn of the 
country-house. It is the game, when a spare hour, or 
a leisure day, is to be filled up. It is without doubt 
health-giving, affording good, but not severe exercise 
in the open air, and diversion and relaxation for the 
mind when overworked. And it is the only outdoor 
game in which both sexes, and nearly all ages, can 
join—any superiority which gentlemen formerly had 
over ladies, by reason of their greater strength, being 
now, in a great measure, taken away by the abolition 
of tight croquet, and the introduction of heavy mallets 
and the dead boundary law. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Croquet is only a 
summer game—many people play it all the year 
round. With only one player on each side, on a 
large lawn, there is quite enough exercise to keep 
both of them warm; on a pleasant day, at any time of 
the year, a good lawn, small hoops, and good players, 
will make a game which, for pleasure-giving, cannot, 
I think, be surpassed. 

True Croquet— i.e., Croquet played according to 
scientific principles, and under a definite code of 
laws, is a very different thing from Croquet as formerly 
played. There is really no comparison between it 
and what may appropriately be called “ Garden-party 
Croquet,” as to the amount of enjoyment to be derived 
from each; though of course each way of playing the 
game has its advantages, and science would be out of 
place in a garden-party. 

True Croquet affords the pleasant excitement of a 
contest, the victoiy being well fought for, and each 
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player putting forth his utmost shill. On the other 
hand, in garden-party Croquet, as generally played, 
there is no contest or struggle worth the name, and 
the victory may be said to come almost by chance to 
that side which happens first to get ahead. Each 
player goes on as he fancies, independently of the 
others, and there is no scope for any great skill or 
forethought; so that little value can be attached to a 
victory found, rather than won. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that modern 
Croquet, having such elements of real emulation, and 
consequently of real enjoyment, should be gradually 
supplanting the old-fashioned style of playing; while in 
those places to which it has not as yet spread, the 
comparatively childish game has lost public esteem, 
and degenerated into a mere pretence of play. 

My endeavour in the following pages will be to 
improve as much as possible this garden-party Croquet, 
and make it more enjoyable; and also, and more 
especially, to help those who have a liking for the old 
game to acquire a knowledge of “modern Croquet;’' 
showing, I hope, that a fair amount of the “ science ” 
can be learnt without any great trouble, and many 
merits of the game developed, without the loss of one. 

There are some, I fear, who, at the bare mention of 
“ science ” and “ tactics," will feel inclined to shut the 
book, and read no more; I can assure such of my 
readers, that the “ science ” of Croquet is not so very 
abstruse as they imagine. The nine principles of 
good play which are given in Part II., if understood, 
committed to memory, and acted upon, will make a 
vast difference in any player’s game, and the higher 
tactics are only applications of these principles to 
varying circumstances. I must mention, however, 
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that book-teaching, though it were far better than 
what I can offer, cannot equal in efficiency practical 
lessons given by a good player on the lawn itself. 
And, I may add, there are some players who, how¬ 
ever much they may learn and practise, will never 
become first-rate. But still, most people’s play can be 
greatly improved by learning, and by well-directed 
' practice ; and if any of my readers find their play 
improved by the perusal of my little guide, and that, 
as a consequence, they derive more enjoyment than 
before from the game of Croquet, my pleasant labour 
will not have been in vain. 



X 

H 




PART I. 

PRACTICAL. 

THE GAME OF CROQUET. 

To play the game of Croquet, a certain number of 
hoops and pegs are set up on a ground (preferably a 
grass lawn) with well-defined boundaries. The players 
have mallets to strike with, and are divided into two 
sides, each player having one or more balls, dis¬ 
tinguished by colour or other means, assigned. They 
play in rotation, according to the order of the balls, 
each player being followed by one on the opposite 

The player, when his turn comes round, strikes 
his own ball once. If his ball make a “point,” he 
strikes it again: or if it hit or “roquet” another 
ball, he places it in contact with that ball, and strikes 
his own so as to move them both; this is called “taking 
croquet.” He can. strike his own ball again after he 
has taken croquet. The object of the game is to 
make all the hoops and-pegs (the “points”) in proper 
order, and the side all of whose balls have first done 
so wins. Thus it is not only the object of each side 
to make all the points itself, but also to prevent the 
opposite side making any. 

Originally, the game was played by eight players, 
four on each side, each player having one ball. This 
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number makes the game much too long; and each 
player, after he has played, having to wait till seven 
others have played before his turn comes round again, 
is almost sure to lose all interest in the game; his 
attention wanders away from it to other things, and 
he probably leaves the ground till he is called back for 
his turn. This may be highly favourable to flirtation, 
but it is utter ruin to the game of Croquet. Moreover, 
with eight balls on the ground, the “ break ” is a great 
deal too easy. The same objections apply, though 
not with so much force, to games with six balls. It is 
now found that they are completely avoided by a 
game of only four balls, which is undoubtedly the best 
form of Croquet; there may be four players, one to 
each ball; but the best, most interesting, and most 
scientific game is with two players, each taking two 
balls. This is the game played in almost all public 
matches. If more than four players want to play on 
the same ground, two games should be made, one 
beginning at each end of the ground. Very slight 
inconvenience will be felt, especially if the two games 
have differently coloured sets of balls; or both sets 
coloured the same, but with a white ring painted on the 
balls used in one of the games. This plan of dividing 
the players will be found far pleasanter than putting 
them all into a long and tedious game of six or eight 

It is best, in all games, to have the two sides as evenly 
matched as possible; it is then much more enjoyable 
than when the victory is almost a certainty for one 
side. This can easily be accomplished by handi¬ 
capping the sides, the weaker side receiving a certain 
number of “ bisques ” or extra strokes, which it may' 
take at any time during the game. See Appendix, a 
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TERMS USED IN CROQUET. 

To Roquet.—To hit with one’s own ball anothei 
ball for the first time, either in the turn, or after making 
a point. The player is entitled to “ croquet” the ball 
he roquets. 

To Croquet.—to croquet, or take croquet, the player 
places his own ball in contact with the one he has just 
roqueted, and then strikes his own ball with his mallet. 
Both balls must move or shake ; otherwise it is a “ foul 
stroke." 

In Play. ) —When a player strikes his ball at the 

In Hand. J commencement of the game, it is in 
play. When he has made a roquet with it, it is 
in hand until the croquet is taken. When he has 
taken croquet, it is in play again until another roquet 

Striker .—The player who is in the act of playing, 
or has the right to play, is called the striker. 

Player, or next Player. —This- term is often applied 
to the adversary’s ball which is next to play. The 
term Live Ball is also sometimes used. 

Dead Ball .—The adversary’s ball'.which has just 
been played. 

Object Ball .—The ball at which you aim your own, 
in the roquet, or off which you take croquet. 

. Rush .—A shot or roquet played so hard as to send 
the object ball to some spot where the striker desires 
to place it 

To give a Rush .—To place an object ball, so that 
the player to whom the rush is given has it in line 
between his own ball, and the spot he desires to 
reach. • 

Cut.—A rush in which the object ball is hit on one 
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Out and In .—The player who has the command of 
the balls is said to be “ in,” or to “ have the break 
while his adversary, who can only take long shots or 
finesse, is “ out.” When the latter hits a long shot, or 
otherwise gets the balls, he is “in.” 

Wiring .—When a ball is so placed that a hoop or 
peg lies between it and another ball, so that it'cannot 
hit that ball, it is said to be “ wired ” for that ball. 

Blocked —A ball is “ blocked ” when another ball 
lies in the way, instead of a hoop or peg. 

Foul strokes .—Certain strokes which incur penalties, 
such as failing to move both balls in taking croquet. 
There are also other errors which incur certain 
penalties, for which see the Laws. 

Bisque .—An extra stroke, taken as a continuation of 
a turn just concluded, which is allowed to the weaker 
side in handicap games. It may be taken at any time 
during the game. When a player takes a bisque, he 
cannot again roquet a ball that he has roqueted in the 
turn just renewed, unless he first makes a point. 
With this exception, the bisque is just the same as an 
extra turn, as it can be taken after foul strokes have 
been made, or the boundary passed. Only one bisque 
can be taken after each turn. 

THE CROQUET GROUND. 

A full-sized ground for match-play measures 40 
yards long and 30 yards wide. But so large a lawn is 
not indispensably necessary for a good garrte of Croquet 
—it should, however, not be less than 20 yards by 15 
yards, or the play will be ridiculously easy. The 
ground should be as near to an absolute level as 
possible. 

The boundary should be accurately defined, espe- 





warmer and dryer weather; if not, it may be removed, 
or at least reduced to unobjectionable proportions, by 
repeated applications of ashes. (See Appendix, C.) 


, THE SETTING OR ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE HOOPS. 

The best settings are those given in the Conference 
Code of Laws. I have not thought it necessary to 
reproduce all the diagrams, as the Code can be ob¬ 
tained so easily (see page 46), but have inserted one 




ill setting No. 3 :—Pegs in centre line of ground, 
one-fifth of the length of the ground from top and 
bottom boundaries. Corner hoops die same, and 
about one-fourth of the width of the ground from pegs. 
Hoops up centre line of ground, one-fifth of the length 
of the ground from pegs and each other. 

The recognised method of naming the hoops is by 
threes, as shown in the diagram, thus : first hoop, 
second hoop, third hoop, hoops three to peg, two to 
peg, one to peg, &c. 

The number of points to be made by each ball in this 
setting is 14. The winning peg is always included in 
the number. 

THE IMPLEMENTS USED IN CROQUET. 

r. The Hoops, formerly called wires, rings, or 

wire, half-an-inch thick, and be at least 15 inches long 
in the legs; but the longer they are, die firmer they 
will stand in the ground, and a length of 2 feet, one 
foot above the ground, and one foot below, will not be 
found at all too long. The best form of hoop is 
square at the top, not arched. 

It is found, with narrow hoops, that the hard blows 
, they receive from the balls tend to spread or widen 
them. To prevent this, a piece of flat iron, about an 
inch wide, called a t* brace,” is often used to bind the 
two legs of the hoop together: it goes clown under die 
ground, and in no way impedes the passage of the ball 
through the hoop. 

Steel hoops are now used for the championship 




When hoops not fitted with the brace are used, 
it is a- good plan to have a gauge of hard wood or 
metal, with notches on the side at the exact width of 
the hoop. This is placed on the ground, and the 
notches, holding the wires in place, prevent the hoop 
from spreading when driven into the ground, as it 
is apt to do if this precaution be not taken. 

The hoops are generally painted white; but they 
have lately been coloured blue with satisfactory re¬ 
sults. Brown and chocolate have also advocates, the 
adoption of colour having been made in consequence 
of observation that the glare or reflection from white 
hoops confuses the eye in aiming. 

The width of the hoops for the championship 
matches is 3! inches, or one-eighth of an inch more 
than the diameter of the balls. This width is, of 
course, suitable only for very good players; but T. re¬ 
commend all players not to play with hoops more 
than 6 inches wide, which will make a far better game 
than the old 10-inch hoops, and will be found easy 
enough after a little practice. X should also recoin- 





Ordinary oil paint and varnish are generally em¬ 
ployed for colouring the balls, but sometimes they are 
stained, or first stained, and then, painted and var¬ 
nished. Sealing-wax dissolved in spirits of wine is also 
used as a .paint, but it comes off quickly if the balls 
get wet. “ Flatting” the balls has lately been tried, 
and is said to last longer than oil paint, and to have 
an advantage in dying quicker. (See Appendix, D.) 

It has been proposed to make balls of artificial wood, 
or ebonite, and it is to be hoped that experiment will 
provide us a better material than we now possess, for 
even the best boxwood balls- are apt to split, when 
much used in the wet. 

Soaking the balls in linseed oil is of use in pre¬ 
serving them from the effects of damp, and it is 
always advisable to clean and, dry the balls before 
putting them aside after play. .-. 

4. The Clips (or markers), which are placed on the 
hoop or peg which is the next in order for the ball of 



minding him of his right hoop. 

I am persuaded that the objection which many 

■ players have to the use of clips arises, in great part, 
from their faulty construction. The best clips now in 

■ use are made with a spring, so that the player has only 
to release his hold, and the clip, closing, fastens itself 
on the hoop, remaining firm in its place, even when 
the hoop is struck very hard by a ball. 

A spot or stripe of white is often painted on one 
side of the clip, to show which way the ball is going ; 
but as this cannot be seen at a distance, the best 
plan, when the hoops are run both ways, as in the six- 
hoop setting, is to put the clip on the leg or side of the 
hoop instead of on the top, when the hoop is to be 
run the second time. 

5. The Mallets .—The greatest variety prevails among 
mallets. Formerly, everybody, whether tall or short, 
strong or weak, had to play with exactly the same kind 
of mallet, which was usually a ridiculous little tiling, 
about 4 inches long'in the head, weighing actually less 
than the ball which it had to move. A strong man 
would find it hard work to roll two balls any consider¬ 
able distance with one of these “toy” mallets, yet 
ladies were expected to play with them, and it was 
voted unlawful for a player to use a mallet with which 
he could make a really good stroke. 

Now, fortunately, all this is altered—every one has, 
or should have, a private mallet, exactly suited to his 
or her strength and requirements. This most benefi¬ 
cial change was no result of chance ; on the contrary, 
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when, about six years ago, the light of science began 
to be’thrown on the now noble game of Croquet, the 
' conclusion was arrived at, from deliberate considera¬ 
tion, that to manipulate the two balls in the croquet- 
strokes properly, and with ease, the weight of the 
mallet ought to be at least equal to that of the two 
balls together; and that if the impulse were given to 
the ball more from the momentum of the descending 
mallet, and less by muscular exertion, a better and 
truer shot would be the result. It is needless to say 
that this conclusion proved correct. 

Thus came into existence the “ Cavendish" mallet 
(named after “ Cavendish,” who is well known for the 
many improvements he has made in Croquet, and for 
his excellent practical and theoretical knowledge of 
the game), weighing about si lbs., or rather more than 
twice the weight of a boxwood ball of the regulation 
size. The “Cavendish” has other features worth 
notice. The length of the head (about 8 inches), and 
its true cylindrical form, give great assistance to the eye 
in aiming; both ends of the head are perfectly flat, 
and the diameter of the cylinder is 2j inches, or 
3 inches in the “improved Cavendish.” The handle 
is of an octagon form where it is grasped by the hand, 
instead of round, thus giving a much better hold of 
the mallet, and preventing the handle twisting round 
in the hand when the blow is given. 

Great was the improvement in play resulting from 
the invention of the heavy mallet, and all who tried it 
admitted its superiority. 

After the introduction of the “ Cavendish,” almost' 
everybody began to try a new mallet for himself, and 
the number of patterns now in use is extraordinary. 
As' a general mallet, suitable for most players, a 



“Cavendish,” weighing about 2Jibs., cannot, I think, 
even now be surpassed. Some very sound improve¬ 
ments have, however, been made by different inventors, 
such as covering the handle with string, like a cricket 
bat, or with leather, or scoring it with cross saw-cuts, 
which improve the grasp, and prevent the handle 
slipping in the hand. 

In the last great improvement, which is due, I be¬ 
lieve, to Mr. Riky, the bottom of the cylindrical head, 
that part which usually touches the ground when the 
stroke is being made, is sliced off, so tlrat the part of 
the mallet that rests on the ground is qifite fiat. This 
“turf-spanker,” as it was called, met with some opposi¬ 
tion at first, but now, I think, the majority of good 
players play with sliced mallets. They will be found 
much steadier, and I think easier, to play with, espe¬ 
cially for rushes and long shots. Some players have a 
brass plate screwed on the bottom of the mallet, in 
order to increase the weight without enlarging the 

It may be useful to those intending to purchase a 
new mallet (for I recommend each player to have his 
private mallet, and to play with no other), to give a 
list of the principal varieties of mallet now in use :—. 

Cylindrical Heads.— The “Cavendish" 8 inches 
long, and 3 inches diameter ; weight, about 2J- lbs. 

The “Hale” ro inches long, and 3^- inches dia¬ 
meter ; weight, about 4 lbs. 

Sliced Mallets.— The “Peel” 8 inches long, and 
3 inches diameter; weight, about 2^ lbs.; handle 
covered with leather. 

The “Heath" 1 o inches long, and 3 J inches diameter; 



handle has an octagon section for about 15 inches from 
the end, and the thickness then tapers down to within 
about 3 inches of the head, where it increases again, 
so as to have a good block of wood for insertion 
into the head. If the handle be properly wedged 
into the head, it ought never to work loose. 

The amount of spring or elasticity in the handle 
varies according to the thickness of the “ waist ” or 
thinnest part of it. The smaller the waist, the more 
spring there is. Springy handles are best for making 
stop strokes, and stiff ones for rolling strokes. 

Concerning the use of the heavy mallets, I would 
advise all who have not tried them to do so at once; 
they will derive great benefit from the change. Some, 
especially ladies, may fancy that they are not strong 





stroke becomes familiar. 

Now, supposing the player to have adopted this 
style of playing, he must carefully attend to the fol¬ 
lowing directions as to his attitude and mode of 
striking. 

First place the body so that the line of the toes, as 
well as the line of the shoulders, shall be parallel to 
the direction in which your ball is to be struck. This 
should be attended to, for if, as is too often the case. 






Method of Striking. 29 

one of the feet stand back from this parallel line, the 
body will be twisted round, when the stroke is made, 
and the ball will not go in the true direction. The 
feet should be some distance apart, to give a steady 
base for the body, and the knees should be kept 
quite straight, not bent. The line of the toes should 
be about 4 or 6 inches from the ball, which should 
be a little nearer to the striker’s left side than to his 
right, so that the mallet may be about halfway be 
tween the feet. This, I think, is the best attitude. 

Having placed the body right, grasp the mallet 
firmly, the hands being placed close together, and the 
right hand lowest The first finger of the right hand 
should not be stretched out down the handle, but be 
used with the other fingers to grasp it firmly. 

Now place the mallet on the ground close to the 
ball to be struck, and take care that it points exactly 
in the line of aim, that is, an imaginary straight 
line passing through the centres of your own ball and 
the one you want to hit, which is the precise direction 
you desire to give your own. Take care, also, that 
the centre of the mallet face exactly corresponds with 
the centre of your ball. You can easily ascertain 
whether you strike in the centre of your mallet, by 
cleaning the face of it (done instantaneously with a 
rag dipped in turpentine), and then observing whether 
the marks made by the ball are in the centre ; if they 
are not, but show towards the edge, you may see, and 
proceed to remedy, one great cause of your shooting 
wide of the mark. 

Having placed your mallet according to the above 
directions, you should look at the ball you wish 
hit (the “ object ” ball), and take a good aim 
looking once or twice from one ball to the other. 


ZB 







authorities advising play from the wrist, with the 
mallet held loosely; but I consider that holding the 
mallet firmly, and striking from the shoulder, gives a 
steadier and truer shot. 

In giving these directions, I would caution the 
player, that so long as he is under the necessity of 
bearing them in mind at every shot, the result will 
hardly be to his satisfaction. It will only be when 
•the eye and the will shall rule the mallet, the right 
position and the correct stroke becoming natural from 












strokes, for very heavy ones have a tendency to follow 
the balls; but the better a mallet is for stopping, the 
worse it is for rolling strokes, in which following is 
necessary—the happy medium is the heaviest mallet 
the player can so thoroughly control, as to check its 
onward impulse at the right point. 

-■ The old and unscientific "tight” croquet has, I am happy 




the way. Great care must be taken not to make a 
double tap, and the “roll” or pressure of the mallet 
must not send the rear ball so as to catch or “ kiss ” 
the front one. If the mallet be held firmly, and brought 
down and made to follow steadily, there ought to be 
no danger of making a foul stroke, and a proper laying 
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desired to send Y towards B by a rolling stroke, the 
mallet must be aimed towards B—that is, in the direc¬ 
tion in which the striker's ball is to go. Similarly, if 
Y is to be sent towards C by a rolling stroke, the 
mallet must be aimed towards C. So that if the 



If it be desired to send Y towards B 1 , or at right 
angles to X’s direction, A, and to send the two balls 
equal distances, the mallet must be aimed towards B, 
half way between A and B 1 , and a stop stroke made. 

Fig. a. This is a take-off, and a sharp tap is made. 
The direction C, in which the mallet is aimed, has 
approached very near to B, the direction to be taken 
by the striker’s ball Y; so the croqueted ball X moves 
only a very little distance towards A, while Y receives 
nearly tire full force of the blow, and goes in the 
direction B. It will be observed that the mallet is 
aimed in the direction C, which is a little inside B, the 




care must, however, be taken in aiming, as a hoop 
affords a very much smaller target than a ball. The 
target afforded by a 3#-inch ball is 7I inches, or twice 
its diameter; that is to say, the centre of the striker’s 


diameter from the true direction (which is a line pass¬ 
ing through the centres of the striker’s ball and that 
about to be roqueted), and yet the ball will just graze 
the other. But the widest hoops generally used are only 
6 inches wide; therefore, even when the striker’s ball is 
straight in front of the hoop, the target is less than that 
afforded by a ball; and if the ball be not so placed, 
but lie towards the side, so that the shot at the hoop 
will be oblique, the target will manifestly be very much 




Next to aiming correctly and striking trnly, the most 
important thing is to be able to send a ball the exact 
distance required, or to “judge the strength ” correctly. 
For example, sometimes it is a matter of indifference 
how hard a ball be roqueted, so that it be hit; at other 
times it is desirable that the touch of the roqueting 
ball should scarcely disturb it; occasionally the striker 
designs that his own ball shall lie close to his partner’s, 
if he do not actually hit it; or, shooting at the player, 
he knows that if he miss, his ball must travel on to 
the distant boundary, or stop in mid-ground near his 
partner. In like manner, the strength with which a 
hoop is run, or a peg hit, is often of great importance. 





it may be of mossy, long, or soft thick grass, wet, or 
much spotted with worm-casts, either of which would 
render it “heavy”—/.<?., the resistance would be con¬ 
siderable ; if, on the other hand, it be uniformly covered 
with short, well-mown grass or clover, it will “ play 
well;” or if it be worn smooth and bare, sun-burnt, 
or-from any cause excessively dry, it will be “ light ” 









be picked up and made use of, immense facilities were 
given to the attacking player for making long breaks. 
To remedy this glaring defect in the game, the Dead 
Boundary Law was proposed, and, after a year’s trial, 
embodied, by an almost unanimous vote, in the 
Conference Code of Laws. 


This Law enacts that if, in taking the croquet, either 
the striker's own ball or the ball croqueted goes off the 
ground, the striker loses the remainder of his turn. 
The striker is thus made to judge the strength when 
going to the boundary, even more accurately than in 
other croquet-strokes, or else pay the penalty, not only 
by losing his turn, but by frequently giving great help 
to the adversary whom he has pursued. Thus, not 




suited to small grounds, and I recommend all players 
who have not already done so, to try it, venturing at 
the same time to assert that on those lawns where 
this law does not prevail “ Croquet ” is not played, 
though scores-may play at croquet. 

THE LAWS OF CROQUET. 

The Laws of Croquet are contained in what is called 
the “ Conference Code,” from having been settled at 




against any game that there should be half-a-dozen, 
or more, ways of playing it, and, therefore, the sooner 
the many varieties of rules are done away with, and 
one set acknowledged as supreme, the better for the 
game of Croquet. 

As the Laws are easily obtainable through any 
bookseller, and are, moreover, copyright, I have not 
inserted any of them in this book; it will, I think, 
suffice if I direct attention to the principal improve¬ 
ments for which the Laws are conspicuous:— 

i. Liberty is given to use any mallet, and in any 
way, except as a billiard cue or mace. 

a. Each ball, at the commencement of the game, 
when placed on the starting-spot, and struck, is at 
once in play, whether it miss the first hoop or not. 

3. “ Tight ” croquet is abolished. 

4. The dead boundary law, by which, if either ball 
touches the boundary in a croquet stroke, the striker 
loses the rest of his turn. 






PART II. 

THEORETICAL. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GOOD PLAY. 
There are certain general rules which may be ap¬ 
propriately termed the “ first principles " of good play. 
A good player should not only know these, 'and 
which of them to follow when they conflict; but also 
see when (as is sometimes the case) it is best not to 
follow any of them, but, for special reasons, to play a 
game which is contrary to their ruling. 

Principle i.— Keep your own balls together, and 
separate those of the adversary. 

The importance of this principle can hardly be 
over-estimated; yet how often do we see the be¬ 
ginner ignoring it altogether! When he finishes 
his turn, he never thinks of his partner* at all, but. 
places himself in front of his own hoop! Or if he 
does think of his partner, at the utmost he places 
him in front of his hoop, and then runs away to his 
own. Does he expect his partner to make his 
hoops all alone, without any balls to help him ? And 
does he not perceive that his adversary, if he can get 
* The word “partner,” both here, and wherever else it is 
used, is applied to the other ball of the side, whether there are 
two players on the side, or the same player takes the two balls. 
Thus Black is Blue’s partner, whether the same player plays 
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his balls together, will be able to come down and dis¬ 
place both his partner and himself? Surely the be¬ 
ginner will see, on considering the matter, that you 
must separate the adversary’s balls, and so prevent 
him from making a roquet, and coming down and 
spoiling your partner’s break; that you must next 
place your partner at his hoop, and, finally, remain 
near, so as to help him to make his break. Your part¬ 
ner, when he plays, makes his break, separates the 
adversary’s balls, places his partner at his hoop, and 
remains near him. It is only by each partner helping 
the other, and by preventing the adverse partners from 
giving each other like mutual assistance, that one side 
can work round to the winning peg, and at the same 
time keep the adversary back. Moreover, it is im¬ 
possible for one ball alone to be so played as to make 
more than one or two points in each turn ; but if there 
be one or more balls to help, they may be so used 
that any number of points may be made, unless a 
failure in mere manual skill prevent it. This prin¬ 
ciple, which is the most important of all, should be 
read in conjunction with the two following, and the 
three together constitute the difference between merely 
knocking the balls about, and real Croquet. 

Principle 2.—Do not send away the last player or 
“ dead ball,” but keep it in your game. 

Principle 3. — When you finish your turn, send the 
dead ball to your partner, and play your own to your 
partners hoop ; or send the dead ball to your partner’s 
hoop, and play your own to your partner. 

Many beginners, when the dead ball belongs to a 
good player, feel inclined to send it away at once. No 





off from your ball, would go and separate the adver¬ 
sary Shd his partner immediately, and would 1 also have 
all the balls to help him in his break. 

Principle 4. — When you are “ out,” do not play so 
as to give the adversary the dead ball —i. e. your awn 
ball when its turn ceases; but choose those shots which , 
if you miss, will take you most out of his game ; or else 
finesse to some part of the boundary, whence it will be 
difficult for him to bring you into his game. 

If you shoot gently at any of the balls, so that you 
leave your ball in the adversary’s game (where your ball 
will be of use to him in making his break), or shoot to 
a part of the ground whence he can bring you into his 
break with little trouble, or in other words “ give him 
the dead ball,” he will probably make a long break, 
having got all the balls to help him in making it. 
Therefore if you shoot, it should be so that a miss will 
leave you at the boundary, far away from the adver¬ 
sary’s game. 

When there is no shot which is safe for you in the 
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way just described, it is generally the best play to 
finesse; the adversary will then find ft difficult to fetch 
you into his break, and may pass the boundary if he 
attempt to do so. Placing yourself at your own or 
your partner’s hoop, when you are out, is only another 
way of giving the dead ball, because the adversary can 
take off to pick you up without the risk of passing the 
boundary ; and in this futile move you have not even 
the chance of hitting, which there is in taking a long 
shot. 

Principle 5. — Never play up close to your partner 
when the adversary's balls are together, unless your 
partner lie at the boundary, far out of the adversary's 
game. 

This ought to be self-evident. The adversary 
having a ball near him, could take off to you, roquet 
your partner (his player), and get the rush on you (his 
dead ball) in any direction.' Even when your partner 
is at the boundary, you sometimes run considerable 
risk in going to him, as the adversary, if he judge the 
strength correctly, can get the dead ball into his game 
very easily. Of course, if the adversary has no ball 
near him, and therefore cannot come down and sepa¬ 
rate you, you should go to your partner. 

Principle 6. —Make your break with three balls to 
help, rather than with two. 

The consideration upon which this principle (which 
is particularly applicable to No. 3 setting) is laid 
down, is, that a ball alone can make but one point, 
and the more balls the player has at command to 
roquet and croquet, the better his progress will 
be. You have been warned not to “give the 
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dead ballthe converse is equally to be observed 
—get it if possible, and use it to get others and to 
make points with. It is sometimes very difficult to 

recompense. Still, though it is generally the best play 
to fetch all the balls into the break, sometimes, if great 
risk would be incurred in the attempt, it is best to 
make a tolerably certain one of a few points, with only • 
two balls to help ; especially if you see your way to 
making use of the fourth ball, at a later stage of your 
break, in its present position, in which case it is hardly 
worth while to disturb it. 

When making the turning peg, is a very good time 
for picking up the dead ball, it being much easier to 
roll up to and make the peg, than to get into position 
for a hoop, from a long distance; for it often happens, 
when picking up balls, that the others have been 
roqueted already, and a point must therefore be made 
before they can be made use of again. 

Principle 7. —Do not play on the adversary? s next 
player {the "-played’) more than, can be avoided, and 
remember that the dead ball is not so safe a helper as 
your partner. 

This principle is subject to considerable modifi¬ 
cation, as it in some degree conflicts with the pre¬ 
ceding one. Although caution is very desirable, and 
rashness to be avoided, yet it must not be forgotten 
that it is bad play to leave the adversary, if he be a 
good player, too many shots, for he is almost sure to 
hit 90oner or later. Hence it is best, as a rule, to 
play a forward game, making use of all the balls in the 
break, and running a certain amount of risk for the 
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sake of making a good number of points; for the 
longer the breaks are, and • consequently the fewer 
shots the adversary has, the more chance there is of 
winning the game. But, on the other hand, when a 
player finds himself not playing with sufficient certainty, 
he should play more cautiously, and, adopting the 
principle here laid down, should avoid making hoops 
on the player, send him away to a safe distance, and 
make as many points as possible off his partner and the 
dead ball. With No. 3 setting, the player is generally 
kept in the break, but it need only be used for making 
one or two hoops, and those corner ones, where it may 
be left away from the other balls, if a good position be 
not obtained. 

The player should also remember that playing on 
the dead ball has some risk, if his partner be a long 
way off; for in that case, if he break down, the adver¬ 
sary is almost certain to get his balls together. But as 
I have said before, it is worth risking something for 
the sake of a good break; and the amount of risk that 
may be run depends largely upon the play of the 

Principle 8 . —When about to finish your turn, place 
the balls so that the “ player ” is wired from them all, 
or from those at which he would be most likely to shoot; 
or if you cannot wire the balls, send the “player” as far 
away as possible, and take care not to leave any of the 
balls so dose together as to give him a “ double shot." 

. It is useless to wire a ball from the player, if another 
ball, one at which he would be more likely to shoot, 
is left unwired or “ open.” It is bad play to give the 
adversary a double shot, for many players who are but 
moderately good shots at a single ball, are almost 
certain to hit the larger target. In some cases, how- 



2. Never leave a ball behind in the break, if it can 
be avoided, except for special reasons (see page 68). 

3. Do not let the balls you are playing on in your 
break get too close together, or you will not have 


leave the ball you are playing on conveniently placed 
for your partner’s break, you should try the roll up, 
and return to your partner in the event of failure. 

7. It is well to remember that, when there are two 
balls together anywhere, a player can, by coming 
down and roqueting one of them, get the rush on the 
other to any part of the ground he likes, and so can 
be certain of great help towards making at least one 
point. Thus, in fig. 1, page 60, Red and Yellow are 
close together, and Blue, by taking off from Black to 
them, roqueting Red, and getting behind Yellow, can 
rush it in any direction he likes. See also Principle 5. 
It, is easier to rush your helping ball close to your 
hoop from a long distance, than to position yourself 
by a rolling stroke from a comparatively short one, 
especially when not straight in front of the hoop; 
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therefore, if the two other balls are together, and you 
have a doubtful roll to your hoop, you should not 
attempt it, but go off to them, and get a rash to your 
hoop on the safe ball. 

8. The best place to ware the player, when finishing 
the game, is, in No. 3 setting, either at hoops 3 to go 
out or 1 back, or else close to the turning peg. If 
the player be close to the latter, all balls placed in the 
centre line of the ground will be protected from him. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYER WHO IS 
“ OUT.” 

As a general rule it is best to shoot— 

1. When the three other balls are all together at 
the boundary. For if the four balls are together at 
the boundary, the adversary cannot make a break, 
except with great difficulty. 

2. When the three other balls, and generally when 
two of them, are in the middle of the ground; but you 
must go hard enough to go to the boundary if you miss. 

3. At your partner, when he is at the boundary, 
out of the adversary’s line of play, and when the latter 
either is likely to miss his partner, or will have a long 
take-off to separate you. 

4. At any ball which you have a reasonable chance 
of hitting. Ten yards is considered by many to be 
the distance within which, if you are a good shot, you 
ought to feel tolerably certain of hitting. 

5. At a double shot which you are likely to hit. 

, 6. At any ball or balls in such a position that, if 
you miss, you will go to the boundary at a spot whence 
the adversary cannot bring you into his break without 
some difficulty, and risk of passing the boundary. 
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In all other cases, the presumption is, finesse to the 
boundary, out of the adversary’s way. 


ILLUSTRATIVE GAME. 

I WILL now endeavour to illustrate the application 
in practice of the principles and instructions just given, 
and for this purpose will give a description (with dia¬ 
grams) of a complete game, commenting on the tactics 
adopted. The reader will thus be able to learn how 
to open the game, pick up, make, and lay the break, 
wire the adversary, and finish the game. A few ex¬ 
amples of what to do when “ out ” are also shown. 

The diagrams are not to scale ; if they were, the 
balls and hoops would be mere specks, and the play 
would have to be examined with a microscope. I 
hope, however, that they are correct enough for prac¬ 
tical purposes, and will assist the learner to play the 
game on the lawn itself. As the reader is supposed to 
be able to make all the ordinary strokes described in 
Part I., I have confined myself to indicating the spots 
■to which the balls are sent, and the directions taken 
by thepi in the principal croquet-strokes. These are 
supposed to be made with a 3 \ lb. mallet; but the 
weight of the mallet will only make a few yards differ¬ 
ence in the various croquet-strokes; the centre ball, 
for instance, being a little nearer, or a little further, 
than the exact centre of the ground, according as each 
player can best make stop or rolling strokes. 

The game is played with No. 3 setting (see page 18), 
and with four balls, Blue, Red, Black, and Yellow. 
The large coloured circles represent the balls at the 
beginning of each, figure. Each coloured dot indi¬ 
cates the spot to which each ball of a like colour is 
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Takes off to Blu. 2 —Rushes Yellow to near Black-Sends Yellow 
to Yel. 1 —Goes himself to Bln. 3 . Red’s turn .-—Finesses, 

™ Ye™-Take! off’’to and roquets Blue at Blu. 3 -Makes°'I 
stop splitting stroke, sending Blue to Bin,- 1 , and stopping in 
front of the hoop-Runs the hoop, going to Elk. '—Roquets 
Bine at Blu. J —Makes splitting stroke, sending Blue to Bin. 3 , 
and going to Blk. 2 -Rushes Yellow to Yel. 3 

Commentary. —The subject of Openings is one of 
some moment, for, with good players, the first break 
may make considerable difference in the game. The 
balls being placed only a foot from the first hoop, 
running it is, of course, almost a certainty, and the 
question is, where to go to afterwards ? Blue, the first 
ball, has several courses open to him. He might play 
up to the boundary beyond the turning peg. But this 
would be'rather a dangerous opening for the first ball, 
if the adversary be a good player, for if Black, Blue’s 
partner, misses him, the fourth ball, Yellow, might 
run up near, and have two balls to shoot at. Blue 
might go to the left-hand corner, where Red goes in 
this game; but this also has the disadvantage of pro¬ 
bably giving the fourth ball a double shot, if Black 
misses. Blue might play to the right-hand comer, 
either at the top or bottom of the ground; but he 
would not have such a good command of the ground 
as in what is, in my opinion, the best opening for the 
first ball—namely, to play to the middle of the right- 
hand boundary, to Buie. This commands, almost 
equally well, any spot on the ground to which Red 
may go. 

The best opening for Red, the second ball, if Blue 
have played to Blue, is to play to the left-hand 
corner, behind the first hoop, to Rep; for Black will 








the dead ball, Yellow, into his game. (Principle 2.) 
He might have rushed it to his hoop (the second), and 
tried a break for himself; but having no ball at his 
next hoop but one, he would be unlikely to make 
nore than one point; even if he did make the third 
hoop, he would not have at all a good break. So, 
mindful of principle 9, he lays the break for his 
partner, Black, giving him a rush on the dead ball to 
his next hoop but one, and going himself to Black’s 
hoop. (Principle 3.) 



peg, and it is rather a difficult operation even then. 
He accordingly rushes Yellow to his next hoop but 
one (the third), and takes off to his hoop (the second), 
.where his partner, Blue, had placed himself in 
obedience to Principle 3. Having made the hoop, he 
sends Blue, by a difficult splitting stroke, to his next 
hoop but one (3 to peg), going himself to his hoop (the 
third), where he had previously placed .Yellow. It 
will be seen that the grand principle of making a 
break is to provide for your next hoop but one, before 
you make your next. (Instructions to the player who 
is “in,” No. 1.) If, after each point is made, the ball 
which has been used is sent forward to the next point 
but one, you will always find a ball ready for you at 
your hoop. Often, as will be seen further on, when 
the next but one is already-provided for, the ball just 
used to make a hoop with is sent forward three or 
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Description.— Blade's turn continued: —Black makes a stop 

Loop—Runs ft, voing to BIk. 1 —Roquets Yellow at Yel . 1 — 
Makes a passing stroke, sending Yellow to Yel. 2 , and going 
to BIk. 2 —Shoots at Blue, but misses, and lies at BIk . 2 
Yettem's turn .—Roquets Blue at Blue— Makes splitting stroke, 
sending Blue against tile wire (but it glances off to BIu. 1 ), and 
going to Yel. 3 —Rushes Black to near BIk/ 1 —Takes off, sending 
Black to BIk. 1 , and going to near Yel. 1 —Places liimself at Yel . 1 
Blue's turn .—Shoots at Red and Yellow, but misses, and lies 
at BIu. 2 Red's Air*.—Rushes Yellow to Yel. 5 —Takes off 
to near Blue at BIu. 2 —Roquets Blue—Makes a splitting stroke, 
sending Blue to BIu. 3 , and going to Red . 1 

Commentary. —Black, when running the hoop, 
ought to stop behind Yellow at Yel. 1 , and rush it 
down to his next hoop but one (2 to peg); he then 
could take off to his hoop, and continue his break. 
But he goes a few inches too far, to BIk. 1 , losing the 
rush on Yellow ; he is obliged, therefore, to try a diffi¬ 
cult passing stroke, in which he fails, his own ball 
stopping about six yards short of Blue. This being 
rather an uncertain distance for Black (as is often the 
case, even with'good players), he misses. Now this 
loss of break, and, as it turns out, of the game, re¬ 
sults, primarily, from Black going a few inches too 
far in running the third hoop, which just made the 
difference between two easy strokes and one difficult 

Yellow's turn. —The question now is, what ought 
Yellow to do? He is about eight yards from Blue, 
and Blue is about five yards from Black. So if he 
went to his partner, Red, Blue would be almost 
certain to roquet Black, roll him down to Red and 
Yellow, and lay a good break for him. If Yellow were 




double shot, to entice him from finessing. It might 
perhaps have been better for Yellow to place the two 
balls higher up on the left-hand boundary, nearer the 
second hoop; but Blue, having a longer shot, might 
then have preferred to finesse. 

Bluds turn .—Perhaps Blue’s best game would be' 
to finesse to the comer near him, and so compel Red 
to make three hoops before he could well pick up the 
dead ball; but he is tempted by the double shot. - 
Certainly, if he hits, he has a tolerably good break 
with two balls, having one at his hoop, and being able 
to rush another to his next but one. 

Red's turn .—Red now sets to work to pick up his 
break—the way this is done, and Red’s break alto¬ 
gether, should be particularly studied by the beginner. 
By one or two difficult strokes, Red converts this- 




He then takes off to Blue, which he had previously 
placed at the third hoop. The centre ball is not used 
as such, while the two hoops in the middle of the 
ground are being made; so the fourth ball (usually the 
player) is sent forward to hoop 2 back, to provide for 
the resumption of the centre ball break after the turn¬ 
ing peg is made. When the turning peg has been 
made, and the four corner hoops have to be taken in 
succession, the centre ball is again made use of, the 
ball off which the peg is made being sent to the middle 
of the ground for this purpose. The ball used at 






stroke, sending Black toBlk. 4 , and going to Biue at Bln. 2 — 
Roquets Blue, and makes a stop stroke to get in front of the 
hoop, Blue Being sent to Blu. J —Runs the hoop, going to Red 3 
—Roquets Blue at BIu. 3 —Makes a stop splitting stroke, sending 
Blue to Blu. 4 , and stopping near Yellow at Yel.'—Roquets 
Yellow, makes the hoop, and roquets Yellow again at Yel . 2 
—Makes a stop splitting stroke, sending Yellow to Yel.», and 
going to Red 4 . 

Commentary.— Red, it will be observed, makes use 
of the centre ball exactly in the way just described, 
and each time that he takes off from it, he takes care 
to have a little rush to his hoop on the ball which he 
has previously placed there, thus not forgetting those 
minutiae which I have spoken of before. Another 
little detail may be noticed : when Red is taking off 
from Yellow to the third hoop, he sends it a little 



he can then send it forward to the peg, and make hoop 
t to peg off Yellow, having both balls in his break. 
This is a very good illustration of No. 2 of the Instruc¬ 
tions to the player who is “ in.” Many novices also, 
when their hoop is in front, and a ball behind, shoot at 
the hoop, and consequently have no ball to use after 
they get through. They should shoot at the ball, and 
then position themselves for the hoop, sending the ball 
forward to make use of again after the hoop is run. 
Leaving a ball behind in this way will often be found 
to have caused the loss of the break. 

After making hoop 1 to peg, and before making the 
peg, Red, of course, sends Yellow forward to hoop r 
back. 







partner, Yellow. So after making hoop 3 to go out, 
and when taking off to Blue, he contrives to stick the 
player. Black, against the hoop, so as to wire him for 
everything in the middle of the ground. Red must 
now decide whether he will make himself a rover or 
not. There are several things to be considered; such 
as how many points his partner, Yellow, has to make, 
and how far advanced the adversary is, whether either 
of his balls is likely to become a rover soon and peg 
Red out. In this case, the adversary has ten points to 
make with one ball to become a rover, and twelve with 
the other. But, on the other hand, Yellow has twelve 











is best not tq send the balls forward, as usual, but to 
keep them together, in order to get a rush on one of 
them. By sending the croqueted ball to the right place, 
when rolling up to a hoop, and by a well-judged stroke 
^through the hoop, a rush may often be obtained, which 
may be the saving of an almost lost break. In this 
case, had Red been sent forward to. the peg, Yellow 
would have been unable to get a well-placed centre 
ball. After rushing Blue to the peg, Yellow takes off, 
•without hitting it, to Black; then, by a not very diffi¬ 
cult stroke, he sends Black to hoop i back, stopping 
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the player, Blue, is sent to hoop 2 back, which is the 
best place for him, as he can then easily be sent 
across to hoop 3 to go out, ready to be wired there. 

By one or other of these ways, shown in Figs. 6 and 
7, Yellow proceeds with his centre ball break, making 
it in exactly the same way as Red did in the pre¬ 
vious figures. 

Fig. 8. 

Description.— yellow’s turn continued: —Yellow has just 
made hoop 3 back off Black, rolled it to Black, roqueted Red at 

Blue— Makes the hoop, and roquets Blue again at Blu. ■— 
Takes off to Yel. 1 , sending Blue against the hoop—Rushes 
Red to Red '—Makes a splitting stroke, sending Red to Red*, 
and going to near Black, at Black— Roquets Black, makes the 
hoop, and roquets Black again at Blk. '—Makes a stop splitting 
stroke, sending Black to Blk.*, and stopping at Yel.*— 
Roquets Red at Red’ (See Commentary, for description of the 
finish). Blu.', Red 3 , Blk. 3 , and Yel. 3 , show the positions 
of the balls as laid for Red to finish, supposing that Yellow does 
not put him through the last hoop ; Yellow is now a rover, Red 
with a rush on Black to the last hoop, and Blue, the player, 
wired for all the balls, at Blu. a. 

Commentary. —As it is doubtful whether Yellow 
will finish the game that turn, he takes care to wire 
the player, Blue, at hoop 3 to go out, as Red did. 
Yellow is now at Yel. 1 . No. 3 of the Instructions 
to the player who is “ in” applies very forcibly here. 
Yellow wants to place Red in front of the last hoop, 
and also to go to Black at hoop 2 to go out It is 
evident that he cannot do this in one stroke from 
Red’s present position at Red, so he rushes it to 
Red 1 , and by this means has sufficient room to make 
a splitting stroke, and send the two balls to the 
.positions desired. 





Illustrative Game. 


Having made hoop z to go out, and roqueted Black 
again, Yellow remembers that, after putting his partner, 
Red, through the last hoop, he will want to rush him 
down to the winning peg; so he sends Black to Blk. 2 , 
dose to the last hoop, stopping himself at Yel. 2 , where 
he can rush Red at Red 2 a little closer to the hoop. II 
able, he now puts Red through the last hoop by a stop 
stroke, and then goes through himself, taking care not 
to roquet Red ; roqueting Black now at Blk. 2 , he gets 
the rush on Red to the winning peg. When making 
this rush, care must be taken not to rush Red against 
the peg, for then Yellow could not take the croquet, 
Red being pegged out, and would therefore lose the 
remainder of his turn. If Yellow avoids this danger, 
he croquets Red against the peg, then hits it himself, 
and wins the game. 

It very often happens, however, especially with 
narrow hoops, that Red is not sufficiently in front, of 
the last hoop for Yellow to be certain of putting him 
through ; in such a case, he should not make the at¬ 
tempt, but get through himself, give Red a rush to the 
hoop on the dead ball, and go himself near the peg. 
All the balls should be wired from the player, Blue, 
and if necessary, Yellow should take off up to him for 
this purpose. An example of a well-laid finish is given 
in this figure, where Red, Black, and Yellow are all 
wired from the player, Blue, which, in this case, is not 
stuck in hoop 3 to go out, but placed at Blu. a . As 
Blue cannot hit any of the balls (for even if he jumps 
over the hoop near him, the last hoop will prevent 
him hitting), Red can rush Black to the ftont of the 
hoop, make it, rush Yellow near to the peg, and win 
the game. 

The side Red and -Yellow will thus have won the 
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game by 24 points (Blue having 13 to make and 
Black 11), which is a good number, the whole number 
of points in the game being 14 for each ball, or 28 

I have arranged this Illustrative Game so as to afford 
examples of the principal cases occurring in actual 
play, the tactics which have been adopted being such 
as would, I think, be the best, under the circumstances, 
for fairly good players. Of course, as the circumstances 
of each game vary, so must the tactics be varied also, 
in order to obtain the full advantage derivable from 
the various positions in which the balls may be found 
at the beginning of each turn. But the First Principles 
of Play, and the Instructions given to the “ in” and 
“ out” players, as exemplified in this game, will hold 
good for all but very exceptional cases. 


INFLUENCE OF BISQUES ON THE TACTICS. 

Bisques considerably influence the tactics of both 
sides. On the side which gives the bisques, it is 
necessary to make as long breaks as possible, pay 
greater attention to wiring the adversary, and exercise 
great caution in laying a break for your partner, lest it 
should also exactly suit the adversary, who, by taking 
a bisque, would reap the benefit of your exertion. The 
longer the breaks are, the fewer turns, and conse 
quently the fewer opportunities of taking his bisques, 
will the adversary have: and wiring his balls is the 
best way of deteriorating the value of his bisques to • 
him; for if his ball be stuck in a hoop, it will require 
one stroke to get out of the hoop, and if he takes his 
bisque then, he will probably only have a long shot 





and I question whether Croquet affords many greater 
pleasures than that experienced by a good player who 
is conscious of having, by his own exertions, led a 
weaker partner to victory. 

I will, therefore, briefly consider the characteristics 
of good partner play, as distinguished from the game 
between two players, of which I have hitherto gene¬ 
rally treated. 

When the partners on a side are about equal in play, 
the tactics of single-handed games may be followed 
very nearly, and each partner may play in his own 
way; nevertheless, let him keep in mind that, if he 
lose the break through rashness, his partner will be 
the 6rst to feel the misfortune. But it is very different 
when there is much inequality between the two 
partners. In such a case, the better player should 






them, to lay a break for his partner, or whether the 
latter should take them to pick up or save a break. 
As, however, the better player may be supposed to be' 
more likely to hit long shots than the weaker one, it 
is perhaps most economical for the latter to take them, 
though no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 

It is the best plan, in partner games, unless the 
partners are almost equal, for the best player to be 
“ Captain,” and take the direction, telling the other 
what to do. Long consultations between the partners 
should be avoided, as they tend to distract the player’s 
attention. The “ Captain ” should find out his partner’s 
powers as quickly as possible, and take care not to let 
him attempt anything beyond them; it is a fault of 
many good players to expect too much of their 
partners. The partner should be allowed to play the 
gamete is accustomed to as much as possible, and 
only interfered with when necessary. Teaching should 
not be attempted during .the game—if directions be 
given for every little stroke, the partner will probably 
get.confused, be put off his play, and fail; whereas, if 
allowed to make the stroke in his own way, he will as 
probably succeed, and continue his break all right. 







5- A game is never lost till it is won. If you men¬ 
tally give up the game, and think that the adversary 
is certain to win, you will probably begin to shoot 
wildly, and, if you get in, will break down almost 
immediately. I have seen many a game won, even 
when the adversary had both balls rovers, and the 
other side had scarcely started. A lucky shot may 
retrieve the game, if followed up by steady play. 






On the other hand, the victor should not hurt the 
feelings of the vanquished player, by talking or boast- 

9. Always yield an unhesitating obedience to the 
decision of the umpire, even when you think he is 
mistaken ; and remember that his decision is final. 

Where there is no umpire or third person present 
to whom you can refer, the best plan, in case of dis¬ 
pute, is to toss up : this mode of settling the dispute 
is fair to both sides. Nothing is more likely to put 
you off your play than a wrangle in the middle of your 
break. 

10. A player is not bound by the Laws to declare 
any error he may make. He cannot, therefore, be ex¬ 
pected to do so, especially when the game is of import¬ 
ance ; and if he does so, he puts a certain obligation 
on his adversary to do the same, whether it be in ac¬ 
cordance with the latter’s views, or not. The player 
and his adversary can, however, for the sake of mutual 
convenience, agree, before the game commences, to 






hoops 7 and 5, 6 is counted. If the outermost wire be 
hit, nothing is counted; but if the ball go outside the 
target altogether, 5 is subtracted from the score; hence 
the name “Addition and Subtraction.” The highest 
possible score in four shots is 36, or four pegs, and the 
lowest, minus 20, or four misses. The player who 
makes the highest score wins the first prize ; there is 
usually a second and third prize also. The entrance is 
generally sixpence or a shilling for four shots. 

2. The Break Prise .—In this, the player’s ball is 
placed on the starting spot, and the three other balls 
where he pleases. The player who makes the longest 
break wins. With No. 3 setting, the centre ball break 
is almost always used. A handicap break prize has 
lately been introduced, in which each player can take 






difference (3 in this case) might soi—--- 
^TherTifaTariety called Time Handicaps, in which 

Lentim™ 2 playLX’^tad\y^ 

half the bisques can be taken, until both balls of the 

side that receives them have passed the turning 

Pe |or further information, and for more precise 
rules of handicapping, see the publications referred 

to on page 47 - __ 

C.—Directions for Laving down a Croquet 
Ground. 

An authority on the subject sends me the following: 
The site selected for the ground should not be ex¬ 
posed to bleak winds, and yet, if possible, it should 
be high enough to afford a natural drainage. The 
subsoil on which the ground is made is of great im¬ 
portance—a gravelly or sandy substratum being far 
better than clay. When, as in clayey soils, the natural 
drainage is not sufficient, the ground should be drained 
with unglazed earthenware pipes, laid at least fifteen 
inches under the surface. They should be covered to 
a depth of about three inches with stones, pots¬ 
herds, &c., and the earth above well rammed down. 
In levelling the ground, made earth should be avoided 
as much as possible, as it is almost sure to settle 
unequally; therefore, if a site can be found that will 
require merely cutting away and removing, it should 
be preferred to one that will require an embankment 
to bring it to the proper level. If the subsoil be poor, 
the turf should not be placed directly on it, but on a 
layer of good earth some inches thick, 
e J, he u eSt U ^ e !° r comnlel >cing operations is in 
\h T 0c . tober > tho,! S h sometimes work is not 
begun till the spring. 

Tf .u. ., • . cu(| 

a stump at the lowest 



strips one foot wide and three feet long, not more than 
an inch and a half thick, and of an even thickness 
throughout Directly the pieces are cut, they should 
be rolled up and deposited in a place shaded from the 
sun. Before laying down, each piece should be care¬ 
fully examined, and every speck of weed taken out— 
this is far better than waiting until the turf is laid, to 
extract the weeds. The pieces of turf should be laid 
from end to end of the ground in a line, each piece 
overlapping the one behind it by about an inch, and 
the end pieces should be pegged down. After each 
line is completed, the overlapping ends should be 
lifted up, and put down again so as not to overlap; 




“ Flatting" Balls, &c. 
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will still remain in the direction of the length of the 
ground. The turf should be gently patted down with 
?broad wooden beater, but not thumped on or beaten 
heavily. In about a fortnight or more, accoic! n B to 
the weather and the state of the turf, the ground may 
he rolled but not too much. It will be fit to play on 


To beep a lawn in good order, it should often be 
weeded, and be dressed once a year. The spring is 
the best time. The first dressing should be of fine 
sifted earth (the poorer the better) or sand. After 
dressing, the ground should be smoothed and levelled 
by drawing a heavy plank along it; this leaves the 
earth in the hollows, and removes it from the higher 
parts. When rain has washed in the first dressing, 
another should be given, in the same way. ' The grass, 
if poor, may then be dressed with fine leaf mould, in 
which a little guano or soot may be mixed with advan¬ 
tage. This third dressing should be left on till some 
good showers have washed it nearly all in; the residue 
may then be swept off with a soft broom, and the 
summer rollings and mowings proceeded with. 

When grass or clover seed is sown, it should be 
before or with a dressing, and just before rain. The best 
remedy, however, for very bare patches on the lawn, 
is to take up the bare parts and lay down fresh turf. 


D.—Directions for “Flatting” Balls, etc. 
Take turpentine and gold size in equal proportions,' 
and mix m a little pale driers. The colour should be 
given with ultramarine toned with the best white lead 
for blue; the finest vermilion, “drop black,” and 

tivT n One 0 or’t’ y eUow «*P» 

should be varnished with the very best C o Pa ] varnish? 





The general mode of playing matches is as follows :— 
The competitors are drawn in pairs (or for partner 
matches, in pairs of sides, each side having two 
players). Each pair plays a rubber of three games, 
the side which wins two out of the three winning the 
rubber. The winners of the rubbers in each round 
play each other in pairs, as before. This continues 
until the last round, when only two competitors are 
left in—the winner of that round being the winner of 
the whole match. Thus, if eight players have entered, 
the first one drawn plays with the second one drawn, 
the third with the fourth, and so on. In the second 
round there will be four players left in, and the winner 
of the rubber between the first and second players in 
the first round plays with the winner of that between 
the third and fourth. In the next or last round, the 
two remaining players will contest for the final victory. 
If, in any round, there be an odd number of players, 
die lowest on the list (if he have not had one before) 
has a bye, that is, goes by into the next round, without ' 
having to play with any one. A player can only have 
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1868. Moreton-in-Marsh (open to all comers), Mr. 

W. H. Peel.* 

1869. First tournament of A.E.C.C., at the Crystal 
Palace (hoops 7! inches wide). Members’ prize, Mr. 

W. H. Peel. The championship (with a silver cup), 

Mr. G. C. Joad.—Ladies’ championship match (mem¬ 
bers only), held at Bushey Hall, by kind permission 
of Mr. Marjoribanks, Mrs. Joad. 

N.C.C. Two open tournaments held at Oxford and 
Highgate (6 inch hoops), Mr. W. H. Peel. 

1870. A.E.C.C., Wimbledon (6 and 5 inch hoops), f 
Lady members’ prize, Miss Walter. Members’ prize, 

Mr. James D. Heath. The championship (and fifty 
guinea silver challenge cup), Mr. W. H. Peel. 

N.C.C. Open tournament at Marlborough Place, 
N.W., Mr. A. Law. 

1871. A.E.C.C. (5, 4§, and 4J inch hoops). Lady 
members’ prizeyand the ladies’ championship (with 
silver tea service, value ttventy guineas), Mrs. Walsh. 
Members’ champion cup, Mr. James D. Heath. The 
championship (and cup), Mr. W. H. Peel; Mr. A. 
Lillie winning the all-comers’ first prize. 

G.N.C.C. Open tournament at Oxford, Mr. A. Law. 

1872. A.E.C.C. (4 and 3! inch hoops). Lady 
members’ champion prize, Mrs. Holmes. Gentle¬ 
men members’ champion prize, Mr. A. Law. Ladies’ 
championship (and tea service), Mrs. Walsh; Miss 
Walter winning the ladies’ all-comers’ first prize. 
The championship (and cup), Mr. C. Black. 

G.N.C.C. Open tournament at Oxford, Mr. A. 
Lillie. 

1873. A.E.C.C. Lady members’ champion prize, 
Miss Walsh. Ladies’ championship (and tea service), 
Mrs. Walsh; Mrs. Hallowes winning the ladies’ all¬ 
comers’ first prize. Gentlemen members’ champion 

S ize, and the championship (and cup), Mr. James 
. Heath. 

1874. A.E.C.C. Lady members’ champion prize, 

* Mr. Peel thus became the first undoubted champion. 







Conference Laws, need only to be more generally 
known, to ensure, for its principal matches, entries far 
larger than they have hitherto been able to boast of. 
If this little work should contribute, in ever so slight 
a degree, towards such a desirable result, I shall feel 
that my humble efforts have not been entirely in vain. 



